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“  Is  commerce  of  importance  to  national  wealth  ?  Ours  is  at  the  lowest  point 
of  declension.  Is  a  violent  and  unnatural  decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  a  symp. 
tom  of  national  distress  }  The  price  of  improved  land,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  is  much  lower  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  waste 
lands  at  market ;  and  can  only  be  fully  explained  by  that  want  of  public  andpri- 
vate  confidence,  which  are  so  alarmingly  prevalent  among  all  ranks,  and  which  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  depreciate  property  of  eruet'y  kind.  Is  private  credit  the 
friend  and  patron  of  industry  ?  That  most  useful  kind,  which  relates  to  bor¬ 
rowing-  and  lending,  is  reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  this  still  more 
from  an  opinion  of  insecurity  than  from  a  want  of  money. 

“This  is  the  melancholy  situation  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by  these 
very  councils”  [of  purchasing  cheap  goods  abroad,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
industry  of  our  own  citizens]***“  which,  not  content  with  having  conducted 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  seem  resolved  to  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  that 
awaits  us  below.  Here,  my  countrymen,  impelled  by  every  motive  that  ought 
to  influence  an  enlightened  people,  let  us  make  a  firm  stand  for  our  safety,  our 
tranquillity,  our  dignity,  ourreputation.  Let  us  at  last  break  the  fatal  charm  which 
has  too  long  seduced  us  from  the  paths  of  felicity  and  prosperity.”  Federalist,  No.  15. 


Philadelphia,  November  15,  1819. 

THE  reasoning,  in  our  former  addresses,  in  favour  of  affording 
adequate  protection  to  that  portion  of  the  national  industry  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufactures,  might  have  appeared  intended  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  This  would  be  a  great  misapprehension  of  our 
▼iews,  which  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  on  a  grand  and  liberal  scale.  So  close 
and  intimate,  in  fact,  is  the  connection  between  the  different  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  same  country,  that  each  must  participate  in  the  ad- 
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vancement  or  decay  of  any  ofthe  others.  It  is  therefore  as  impos¬ 
sible  for  either  agriculture,  manufactures  or  commerce  to  suf¬ 
fer  severely,  without  the  others  partaking  of  the  evil,  as  for  one 
ofthe  members  of  the  human  body  to  be  maimed  without  the 
whole  frame  being  affected.  This  theory,  always  advocated  by 
the  wisest  political  economists,  has  been  completely  corrobora¬ 
ted  by  the  recent  experience  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
decay  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  has  spread  distress  and  embarrassment  over  the  whole 
country. 

In  the  present  series  of  addresses,  we  shall  attempt  to  prove, 
by  facts,  founded  on  indisputable  authority,  quoted  at  full 
length,  and  by  fair  and  logical  deductions — 

I.  That  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  favourable  change  in  the 
European  markets  for  our  staples. 

II.  That  the  promotion  of  manufactures  is  in  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  degree  beneficial  to  agriculture.  And 

III.  That  the  markets  for  our  agricultural  productions 
throughout  the  world,  being  generally  glutted,  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  divert  to  farming  or  planting  any  of  the  persons  usually 
devoted  to  manufactures,  even  if  they  were  all  capable  of  those 
employments. 

The  three  grand  staples  of  our  country  are  cotton,  flour,  and 
tobacco,  which  form  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  of  our  ex¬ 
ports,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table.  Their  great 
extent  and  high  prices  have  enabled  us  to  pay  for  the  extrava¬ 
gant  amount  of  our  importations,  and  greatly  enriched  our 
farmers  and  planters.  We  enjoyed  the  blessing,  and  never 
anticipated  a  change.  We  sailed  gaily  along  with  wind  and 
tide  in  our  favour,  and  without  a  dark  speck  in  the  horizon. 
No  louring  storm  was  anticipated.  But  the  sky  at  length  be¬ 
came  overcast.  The  hurricane  arose,  and  in  its  course  not  only 
prostrated  some  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens,  who  had  invest¬ 
ed  their  entire  fortunes  in  those  staples,  but  greatly  impaired 
and  impoverished  the  resources  of  the  nation. 


1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

Total  domestic  exports 

§45,974,000 

64,782,000 

68,313,500 

73,854,437 

Flour  - 

Cotton  ... 

Tobacco  - 

§  6,202,000 
§17,529,000 
§  8,235,000 

6,712,000 

24,106,000 

12,809,000 

17,751,376 

22,627.614 

9,230,020 

11,576,970 

31,334,258 

9,867,429 

§31,973,000 

43,627,000 

49,608,010 

52,778,657 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  to 
examine  this  table  even  superficially — to  consider  the  immense 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  those  articles — -and  the  limitation  of 
the  market  for  them,  without  feeling  dismay  at  the  prospects 
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that  present  themselves  to  our  country,  and  an  unalterable  con¬ 
viction  that  if  we  wish  to  secure  its  prosperity,  happiness,  re¬ 
sources,  and  real  independence,  a  radical  change  in  our  system 
is  imperiously  necessary. 

Cotton. 

The  alarming  depression  in  the  prices  of  our  great  staples,  came 
on  our  farmers  and  planters  unawares.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
unerring  symptoms  of  the  change,  more  particularly  so  far  as 
regards  cotton.  Intelligence  had  been  received  in  this  country 
of  large  orders  sent  to  the  East  Indies  for  that  article,  and  it  was 
almost  prophetically  announced  in  18)7,*  that  the  price  of 
ours  would  very  probably  be  greatly  reduced. 

A  considerable  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Cong  ress,  the  most  explicit  accounts  had  been  received  from 
England  of  the  great  progress  making  in  the  consumption  of 
East  India  cotton,  and  its  alarming  interference  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  circulars  of  the  eminent  mer 
chants  of  Liverpool  of  that  period,  conveyed  this  view  distinct¬ 
ly.  Out  of  a  number  now  in  our  possession,  we  submit  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  written  by  John  Richardson,  of  Liverpool,  and 
dated  the  11th  of  November,  1818. 

“  It  was  confidently  expected  by  many,  that  prices  would 
“  have  rallied  before  the  close  of  the  year:  but  the  immense  quan- 
“  tity  of  East  India  cotton  which  is  weekly  forced  on  the  mar- 
“  ket  by  auction,  renders  this  speculation  extremely  uncertain  ; 
“  particularly  as  by  a  recent  discovery  in  the  preparation  of  Ben- 
gals  and  Surats ,  the  spinners  are  enabled  to  make  better  yarn  and 
spin  finer  numbers  ;  this  has  very  materially  interfered  with  the 
“  consumption  of  American  cotton,  and  will  prevent  it  from  ever 
*•  reaching  such  prices  as  it  has  of  late  years  done.'’ 

This  letter  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  December.  There  was 
then  ample  time  to  profit  by  the  important  information  it  con¬ 
tained.  But  its  salutary  warnings,  like  those  of  1817, 
were  totally  disregarded.  The  parties  immediately  interested, 
and  the  country  at  large,  reposed  in  a  dangerous  security. 
There  were  no  preparations  made  to  parry  the  stroke,  by  the 
infallible  means  of  providing  a  home  market,  a  measure  dicta¬ 
ted  by  every  principle  of  regard  for  self-interest,  as  well  as  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  duty  of  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods,  (except  on  those  at  or  below 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  which  are  dutied  as  at  twenty- 
five  cents,)  remained  unaltered,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
and  reiterated  applications  of  the  manufacturers — the  ruin  of 
hundreds  of  our  best  citizens — the  suspension  of  establishments 
on  which  millions  had  been  expended — and  notwithstanding  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  them, 

*  Memoir  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  by  Tench  Coxe,  passim? 
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were  driven  to  idleness  and  want,  many  of  them  with  large 
families.  A  prohibition  of  low-priced  muslins  at  that  period, 
and  an  advance  of  duty  on  high-priced  to  40  per  cent.,  would 
have  produced  such  a  great  increase  of  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  course  such  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  in 
the  British  market,  as  to  prevent  any  material  depression  in 
the  price,  and  would  have  saved  the  planters  and  the  nation 
millions  of  dollars,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Great  Britain  derives  nine  tenths  of  her  supplies  of  cotton 
from  the  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  United  States. 
Of  each  in  order. 

East  India  Cotton. 

The  importation  of  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  into  the 
British  dominions,  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  of  recent  date. 
The  whole  amount  in  twelve  years,  from  1802  to  1813  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  only  188,911  bags,*  or  an  average  of  about  15,700 
per  annum. 

There  have  been  two  objections  to  the  general  use  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  cotton,  the  shortness  of  the  staple,  and  the  great  want  of 
care  in  cleaning  and  packing  it.  The  latter  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  obviated,  so  far  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  what  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  England.  But  in  some  cases  it  still  exists  ;  hence  the 
great  difference  of  price  between  the  extremes,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  three  or  four  pence  per  lb. 

The  staple  has  likewise  been  considerably  improved.  We 
have  now  before  us  printed  circular  letters  which  shed  strong 
light  on  this  subject,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  duiy  appreci¬ 
ated  by  every  enlightened  planter.  One  is  from  the  house  of 
Humberston,  Graham,  &  Co.  ofLiverpool,  and  dated  as  early  as 
June  28,  1817.  «  With  the  chief  part  of  the  Uplands  now 

“  brought  forward,  East  India  cotton  begins  materially  to  inter - 
“ fere  :  and  if  the  quality  of  the  crop  yet  to  be  received  should 
«  not  improve,  this  will  occur  to  a  more  considerable  extent ; 
“  for  in  the  late  imports  of  Bengal  cotton,  there  is  a  decided  im- 
« provement  in  staple;  and  by  reference  to  the  annexed  list  of 
«  sales,  it  is  evident  they  are  coming  into  more  general  use.’* 

There  is  likewise  an  item  in  the  London  price  current  for 
August  31,  1819,  which  confirms  the  preceding  statement. 
Surat  cotton  is  therein  quoted  at  7d.  to  9 |d. :  but  Surat 
extra  fne  is  9 d.  to  1 1  \d.  This  implies  a  great  improvement, 
either  in  the  quality  of  the  seed,  or  the  mode  of  preparation,  or 
both  :  and  when  the  strong  incentive  to  further  improvement  is 
considered,  it  may  be  presumed  that  every  effort  will  be  made, 
and  no  doubt  successfully,  to  remove  any  existing  objections.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  no  other  price  current  that  wc  have 
seen  is  this  item  of  Surat  extra  fne  cotton  to  be  found. 


Seybert,  92. 
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One  other  remark  is  called  for.  The  best  Surat  cotton  io. 
the  Liverpool  market  generally  comes  very  near  in  price  to 
the  Tennessee. 


January  2,  1819. 

d.  d. 

Surat,  fair  to  good  -  11  to  143 

Tennessee  ...  143:  to  153 


June  2 d,  1819. 
d.  d. 

9  to  103 
103  to  113 


The  improvements  made  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
the  East  India  cotton,  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
very  high  prices  of  ours  and  those  of  the  Brazils,  Bourbon,  &c. 
It  is  only  wonderful,  that  they  did  not  take  place  much  earlier. 

We  annex  a  tableof  the  importation  of  East  India  cotton  into 
Great  Britain,  for  two  successive  periods,  each  of  four  years. 


Bags. 

Bags. 

Imported  in  1811 

-  14,646 

Imported  in  1815 

23,357 

1812 

-  2,607 

1816 

30,670 

1813 

-  1,429 

1817 

-  117,454 

1814 

-  13,048 

1818 

-  247,604 

31,730 

419,085* 

This  table  affords  matter  for  serious  reflection  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  the  cotton  planters,  but  to  the  people  and  government 
of  this  country.  It  speaks  volumes  on  the  rapid  strides 
making  in  the  British  markets  by  the  East  India  cotton.  The 
increase  is  probably  without  example.  It  was  nearly  four-fold 
in  1817 — and  more  than  two-fold  in  1818.  The  capacity  of 
the  East  Indies  to  produce  this  article  is  without  limits.  By  a 
Calcutta  paper,  of  Jan.  20,  1819,  it  appears  that 

Bags. 

The  export  of  cotton  from  Calcutta'  in  the  year  1818  was  -  336,848 

from  Bombay .  323,807 

660,655 

equal  to  about  190,000,000  lbs. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  of  our  citizens,  that  there  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  and  insuperable  inferiority  in  the  East  India  cotton.  This 
is  an  egregious  error.  The  finest  muslins  in  the  world  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Hindostan,  of  the  cotton  of  that  country.  It  therefore 
follows,  that  the  great  superiority  assumed  for  ours  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  security  against  the  East  India  competition. 
We  are  informed  by  a  writer  of  high  authority,  that  “ajine 
“  sort  of  cotton  is  stilt  grown  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal , 
i(  ft  for  the  most  delicate  manufactures.'  ’f 

“  A  perennial  species ,  which  produces  cotton  of  uncommon 

•  Seybert,  ibid,  and  Journal  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  page  113. 

f  Colebrook’s  Remarks  on  the  husbandry  and  internal  commerce  of  Bengal, 
p.  138. 
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«  beauty  and  excellence ,  has  been  already  introduced  from  the 
« Island  of  Bourbon.”* 

The  immense  extent  of  the  cotton  district,  and  the  cheapness 
of  labour,  in  the  East  Indies,  render  that  country  a  most  for¬ 
midable  rival  to  the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  a  great  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  culture  of  this  “fine  cotton,  ft  for  the  most  delicate 
manufactures,”  it  will  probably  exclude  us  from  tbe  European 
market  almost  altogether :  and  unless  greater  protection  than 
three  cents  per  lb.  be  afforded  to  our  planters,  it  may  very 
materially  and  injuriously  affect  the  consumption  of  their  cot¬ 
ton  in  our  own  markets.  “ The  price  of  their  daily  la- 
“  bour,  when  paid  in  money,  may  be  justly  estimated  at  little 
“  more  than  one  ana  sica,  but  less  than  two-pence  sterling.  In 
“  cities  and  large  towns,  the  hire  of  a  day  labourer  is,  indeed, 
“  greater ;  because  provisions  are  there  dearer,  and  the  separa- 
“ tion  of  a  man  from  his  family  renders  larger  earnings  necessary 
“  to  their  support.  But  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta, 
«  men  may  be  hired  for  field  labour,  at  the  rate  of  two  rupiyas 
“  and  a  half  per  mensem,  which  is  equivalent  to  two-pence  half- 
«  penny  per  diem.  Compare  this  witli  the  price  of  labour  in  tbe 
«  West  Indies,  or  compare  with  it  the  still  cheaper  hire  of 
“labour  by  a  payment  in  kind,  a  mode  which  is  customary 
“  throughout  Bengal.  The  allowance  of  grain  usually  made 
“  to  strong  labourers,  cannot  be  valued  at  more  than  one  ana, 
“  and  does  in  reality  cost  the  husbandman  much  less.  The 
«  average  would  scarcely  exceed  a  penny  half-penny.  In  short, 
“  viewed  in  every  way,  labour  is  six  times,  perhaps  ten  times 
“  dearer  in  the  West  Indies,  than  in  Bengal 

“  The  prime  cost  [of  cotton]  reduced  to  English  money,  is 
“  less  than  two-pence  per  pound  avoirdupois.”]: 

In  seasons  of  difficulty  we  eagerly  catch  at  any  hope,  how¬ 
ever  slender.  Hence  many  of  our  citizens  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  They  flatter  themselves  that  the 
East  India  cotton  has  proved  so  far  inferior  to  ours,  that  the 
competition  is  nearly  at  an  end.  This  fond  hope  is  fostered 
hy  various  letters  from  England,  and  paragraphs  from  English 
papers,  stating  that  overland  dispatches  had  been  forwarded, 
countermanding  the  orders  previously  given  for  shipments  of 
India  cotton,  on  account  of  its  extreme  worthlessness.  To 
this  is  added  another  article  of  information,  that  orders  had 
been  received  from  Russia  for  cotton  yarn,  expressly  stipulat¬ 
ing,  that  proof  shall  be  made  on  oath  that  it  is  not  spun  of  East 
India  cotton. 

Were  the  inference  drawn  from  this  intelligence  correct,  it 
might  afford  some  consolation  to  our  planters,  as  affording  a 
distant  prospect  of  retaining  their  ascendency  in  the  British 


£  Idem,  p.  142, 


Idem,  p.  143. 


f  Idem,  p.  131. 
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markets.  But  if  unfounded,  it  may  lead  to  pernicious  errors. 
We  shall  therefore  fully  investigate  the  subject. 

The  importation  of  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  has  not  di¬ 
minished.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  1818,  it  was  only 

bags ,  130,000 

Whereas  for  the  same  period  in  1819,  it  was  -  141,900* 

We  do  not,  however,  lay  much  emphasis  on  this  fact.  The 
countermand,  it  may  be  said,  could  not  have  taken  effect.  This 
we  admit.  But  the  price  affords  an  infallible  criterion.  Had 
East  India  cotton  proved  so  very  indifferent  as  is  stated,  the 
price  must  have  fallen  in  an  equal  ratio.  Let  us  examine  the 
fact.  It  is  of  great  importance,  and  tends  to  ascertain  the  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  this  country  in  regard  to  its  greatest  staple. 

We  annex  the  prices  of  New  Orleans,  Georgia,  Surat,  and 
Bengal  cotton,  in  Liverpool  on  the  28th  of  November,  1818, 
previous — and  on  the  12th  of  May,  1819,  subsequent — to  the 
ruinous  reduction  of  price,  and  likewise  on  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1819. 


November  28,  1818. 
el.  d. 

New  Orleans  18  to  23'|  0  ("20$ 
Georgia  Bowed  17  to  20  I  J  18$ 
Surat  10  to  14  [  S]  12 

Bengal  7tol2J  a  9$ 


May  12,  1819. 
d.  d. 

11  tol4$"|  <u  fl23 
11  to  13  I  IF  '  12 
7  to  10$  f  Sn  8| 
5fto  8  J  5  (_  6| 


September  30, 1819. 
d.  d. 

New  Orleans  13  to  16  "1  «  [~14i 
Georgia  bowed  12$  to  14  la3)  13£ 
Surat  8  to  12$  f  u  ]  10^ 

Bengal  7$  to  9  J  «  i.  8^- 


General  Average. 


November  28,1818.  May  12,  1819.  Sept.  30, 1819. 
New  Orleans  and  Georgia  19$  12|.  14* 

Surat  and  Bengal  10$  7. 1|-  94 


From  these  comparisons  the  following  results  arise — 

I.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1818,  East  India  cotton  was 
nine  pence  lower  than  ours — whereas  on  the  30th  of  Sept. 
1819,  the  difference  was  only  four  pence  halfpenny, 

II.  The  reduction  on  the  12th  of  May  on  our  cotton  was 
about  34  per  cent.,  and  on  the  East  India  only  29.  And 

III.  (By  far  the  most  important,)  East  India  cotton  rose 
from  the  12th  of  May  to  the  30th  of  September,  \9  per  cent., 
whereas  ours  rose  only  six  per  cent. 

These  are  most  serious  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
extraordinary  importations  of  the  East  India  cotton  during  the 
last  and  present  years  ;  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
depress  that  species  extremely.  It  must  appear  clear,  that 
it  is  rapidly  gaining  on  ours,  and  bids  fair,  as  we  have  stated, 
*o  overtake  and  supersede  it  in  that  market. 


*  Rathbone,  Hodgson,  &,  Co’s  Price  Current,  Aug.  31, 1819. 
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South  American  Cotton. 

Our  cotton  planters  are  not  menaced  with  danger  from  the 
East  Indies  alone.  South  America  presents  equal  cause  of  un¬ 
easiness.  The  importations  from  that  quarter  and  Portugal 
during  the  last  year  into  Great  Britain  were  180,077  bags. 
We  annex  a  statement  of  the  several  amounts. 

Bags. 

Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Surinam  .....  24,892 


Pernambuco  ..........  45,584 

Rio . 11,121 

Bahia  . .  38,854 

Maranham .  37,687 


Other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  ....  -21,939 

Total  imports  in  1818  ...  180,077 


Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  increase  of  the  Bra¬ 
zil  and  Portugal  cotton  has  been,  during  the  last  year,  nearly 
60  per  cent.  ;  as  the  amount  in  1817  was  only  114,816  bags. 

The  South  American  cotton  is  considerably  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sea  Island.  This  is  manifest  from  the  follow  ing  extracts  from 
the  Liverpool  Price  Current,  of  the  16th  July,  1819. 

cl.  d. 

Georgia  bowed  per  lb.  -  11  a  13  Demerara  and  Berbice 

New  Orleans  -  -  -  11  a  15  Surinam 

Tennessee  -  -  -  10  a  11  Pernambuco 

Maranham 
Bahia 

United  States’  Cotton. 

From  1802  to  1807,  inclusively,  and  also  in  1811, 1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  Uni» 
ted  States  furnished  about  forty  percent.  The  relative  propor¬ 
tion  was  reduced  last  year,  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  cotton  of  the  Brazils  and  the  East 
Indies,  particularly  of  the  latter. 

Having  stated  the  increase  in  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  of  East  India  and  Brazil  cotton ;  in  order  to  ena¬ 
ble  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  form  a  correct  comparison,  we  sub¬ 
join  a  statement  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
for  two  periods  each  of  four  years.  To  render  the  comparison 
more  accurate,  we  have  chosen  periods  remote  from  each  other, 
and  omitted  years  of  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  war. 


d.  d. 
13  a  174 
16  ol7i 
16^  a 18£ 
15  a  16 
15j  a  17 
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Import  of  United  States’  Cotton  into  Great  Britain. 


1804 

Bags. 

Bags, 

104,103 

1815 

103,037 

1805 

124.279 

1816 

166,077 

1806 

124,939 

1817 

198,917 

1807 

171,267 

1818 

205,881 

524,588 

673,912* 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  importation  of  our  cotton  has 
increased  only  about  26  per  cent,  in  eleven  years ;  whereas 
theEastlndia  and  Brazil,  as  we  have  seen,  increased,  the  former 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  latter  sixty  per  cent,  in  one  year  ! 

We  are  apprehensive  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  fluctuation 
of  the  markets  for  our  staples  on  the  fortunes  and  happiness  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  prosperity  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
are  not  duly  considered.  The  subject  demands  the  most  se¬ 
rious  reflection. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1819,  the  average  price  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  cotton  in  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket,  was  33  cents  per  pound, f  which  had  been  about  the  rate 
for  months  before.  No  man  then  calculated  on  any  mate¬ 
rial  reduction.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  had  been 
about  that  period  bought  and  sold  at  that  price.  Within  a 
week,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  depression  in  the  Liverpool 
market,  which  unfortunately  regulates  ours  as  certainly  as 
the  heat  and  cold  of  the  atmosphere  regulate  the  rise  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  On  that  day  se’ennight, 
that  is,  on  the  25th,  cotton  sunk  here  to  an  average  of  26| 
cents.j;  A  similar  reduction  took  place  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  amount  of  cotton  then  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  was  probably  about  100,000,000  pounds;  partly  in 
Europe  on  consignment ;  partly  on  sea ;  and  the  residue  in  this 
country. 

The  quantity  then  on  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  purchased 
at  33  cents,  we  will  assume  to  have  been  20,000,000  pounds. § 

*  Seybert,  p.  92.  f  Grotjan’s  Price  Current.  1  Idem. 

§  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  this  estimate  we  do  not  pretend  to  critical  ex¬ 
actness,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  forbids.  But  there  are  data  to  satisfy  the 
reader,  that  there  are  no  material  eiTors.  The  importation  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  into  Liverpool  alone,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  27th  of 
March,  1819,  was  47,140  bags,  or  14,142,000  lbs.||  most  of  whichmusthave  been 
purchased  and  shipped  previous  to  the  depression  in  our  market.  And  as  the 
fall  in  the  English  markets  commenced  in  November,  and  continued  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  December ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  cotton  that  arrived  in  those 
months,  though  purchased  at  the  high  prices, must  have  been  sold  at  the  reduced 
rates.  It  cannot  therefore  admit  a  doubt,  that  there  were  at  least  20,000,000  of 
pounds  the  property  of  our  merchants,  at  the  time  when  the  article  first  sunk 
in  price. 

it  now  remains  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  whole  quantity  on  hands  belong* 
(i  Cropper,  Benson  &  Co’s,  circular,  4th  Month  1st,  1819. 

a 
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Under  this  distribution  of  the  article,  there  obviously  arose  to 
the  planters  a  solid  reduction  of  their  supposed  income,  on 
which  their  expenses  had  been  predicated,  of  6J  cents  per  lb. 
on  80,000,000  pounds,  or,  5,200,000  dollars  ;  and  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  a  positive  loss  of  6|  cents  per  lb.  on  20,000,000  pounds, 
equal  to  1,300,000  dollars. 

During  the  succeeding  months,  the  price  fell  gradually  till 
the  14th  of  June,  when  it  arrived  at  its  ultimate  point  of  de¬ 
pression.  Louisiana  Cotton  was  then  at  17  cents,  and 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  at  16,  being  an  average  of  16£,  or 
a  further  reduction  of  10  cents  per  pound,  since  the  25th  of 
January,  or  16^  cents  since  the  18th  of  that  month,  equal  to  50 
per  cent,  from  the  latter  date.  We  will  trace  the  effects  of  this 
second  reduction. 

Suppose  that  50,000,000  lbs.  of  the  cotton  remained,  one  half 
in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  and  the  other  in  those  of  the 
merchants ;  an  additional  positive  loss  resulted  to  the  latter,  of 
2,500,000  dollars,  and  as  positive  a  diminution  of  profit  to  the 
former,  of  an  equal  sum — 2,500,000.  We  now  submit  a  view 
of  the  whole — 


First  reduction  of  profit  to  the  planters,  ...  §5,200,000 

Second  -  -  -  -  . -  2,500,000 

-  7,700,000 

First  actual  loss  to  the  merchants,  .....  1,300,000 

Second, .  2,500,000 

-  3,800,000 


§11,500,000 

The  resources  of  the  nation,  and  its  capacity  to  discharge  its 
engagements  to  Europe,  were  diminished  to  exactly  the  same 
amount. 

From  these  losses,  however,  is  to  be  deducted  the  subse¬ 
quent  small  advance  in  the  price  of  such  portion  of  the  crop 
as  remained  on  hands  after  that  advance  took  place. 

We  have  stated  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of  price  on  the 
great  body  of  the  planters  and  on  the  nation.  We  will  now- 
present  it  in  the  case  of  a  single  planter,  who  raises  20,000  lbs. 
of  cotton  annually,  at  an  expense  of  ten  cents  per  lb.f  We 

ing  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  reduction  of  price  took  place, 
was  at  least  100,000,000  lbs.,  as  we  have  assumed.  The  average  crop  of  this 
country  is  about  110  or  120,000,000  of  pounds.  The  export  alone  in  1818,  in- 
dependent  of  the  home  consumption,  was  about  92,000,000  of  pounds.*  As  the 
reduction  took  place  in  England,  before  there  was  any  considerable  quantity  of 
the  last  year’s  crop  sold,  and  when  there  was  a  quantity  of  the  former  crop  on 
hands,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  made  a  very  low  estimate. 

*  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

f  The  expense  of  raising  cotton  is  variously  stated,  at  8,  10,  and  12  cents 
per  lb.  We  have  assumed  10  cents,  as  a  medium— but  should  that  assump¬ 
tion  be  somewhat  incorrect,  it  cannot  materially  affect  the  question. 


\ 
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assume  the  price  at  Savannah,  in  January,  at  30  cents,  and  in 
June  at  15,  which  was  about  the  actual  state  of  the  market. 


Old  prices. 

20,000  lbs.  of  cotton  at  30  cents  -  -  -  -  •  ■  S  6000 

Deduct  expences  20,000  lbs.  at  10  cents  ....  -  2000 

Net  profit  - . .  4000 

Prices  in  June.  — 

20,000  lbs.  of  cotton  at  15  cents  ......  3000 

Deduct  expences . .  2000 

Net  profit  ...........  1000 


It  thus  appears  that  the  planter’s  profits  are  diminished  no 
less  than  75  per  cent,  by  a  dependence  on  foreign  markets ! 
However,  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  policy  we  pursue,  of  «  buy - 
ing  abroad  what  we  can  purchase  cheaper  than  at  home”  he  pro¬ 
bably  saves  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  in  the 
clothing  of  himself  and  his  slaves,  which  may  be  set  off  to  re¬ 
duce  the  loss  of  the  3000  dollars  thus  sacrificed  !  But  there  is 
another  item  in  the  account  which  deserves  attention,  and 
in  which  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy  loudly  pro¬ 
test,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  against  the  admission  of  any  off¬ 
set.  This  item  is  the  calamity,  the  suffering  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  whom  a  fatal 
policy  dooms  to  idleness,  to  distress,  to  want,  and  too  often  to 
vice  and  guilt,  the  general  companions  of  idleness  !  In  the  eye 
of  an  enlightened  statesman,  worthy  of  the  high  trust  of  ruling 
the  destiny  of  nations,  this  item  very  far  outweighs  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  planter’s  profits,  however  important  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  in  that  point  of  light. 

This  is  a  striking  commentary  on  political  economy,  and 
is  of  immense  value  in  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
course  this  nation  ought  to  pursue.  It  sheds  a  blaze  of  light 
on  the  never-enough-to-be-lamented  destruction  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  cotton  establishments,  which,  had  they  been  pro¬ 
tected,  would  have  saved  the  planters  from  this  catastrophe. 
A  planter  whose  expenses  are  predicated  on  an  income  of  four 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  he  supposes  beyond  the 
power  of  fortune,  suddenly  awakes  out  of  his  golden  dreams, 
and  finds  his  revenue  reduced  to  one  thousand,  the  obvious 
and  predicted  result  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  “  buying 
cheap  bargains  abroad of  sending  the  raw  material  three 
thousand  miles,  and  receiving  it  back  encumbered  with  all  the 
expenses  of  two  voyages,  amounting  to  6000  miles,  and  at  an 
advance  of  from  four  hundred  to  two  thousand  per  cent. — of 
fostering,  cherishing,  and  nourishing  manufacturers  in  Hindos- 
tan,  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  dooming  our  own  to  idle¬ 
ness.  Never  did  impolicy  pay  a  heavier  forfeit.  Would  to  hea¬ 
ven  our  country  may  take  warning  by  the  ruinous  consequences ! 
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Who  can  regard  this  state  of  things  without  heaving  a  sigh 
over  a  mistaken  system  which  inflicts  distress  on  so  large  and 
so  valuable  a  portion  of  our  citizens  !  Who,  that  has  a  spark 
of  regard  for  the  honour  or  happiness  of  his  country,  or  any 
stake  in  its  welfare,  but  must  shudder  at  the  idea  of  a  great 
nation,  like  this,  depending  for  its  prosperity  and  resources 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  prices  in  foreign  markets,  at 
a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles!  How  many  bankruptcies 
this  catastrophe  must  have  produced !  what  misery  and  deso¬ 
lation  must  it  have  spread  abroad!  how  many  families,  with 
towering  prospects,  must  it  have  humbled  in  the  dust !  what  a 
diminution  must  it  have  created  in  our  means  of  paying  for 
those  expensive  and  pernicious  luxuries,  on  which  we  blindly 
ia\  rish  our  treasures ! 

And  why,  fellow  citizens,  have  we  inflicted  on  ourselves 
this  calamitous  result!  In  order  to  purchase  cambrics,  and 
muslins,  and  gauzes,  and  mull  mulls,  and  boglepores,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles,  with  cramp  names,  a  few  cents  per 
yard  cheaper  than  our  fellow  citizens  could  manufacture  them  ! 
And  hence  we  spread  distress  over  the  land — exhaust  the  trea¬ 
sures,  enfeeble  the  strength,  and  destroy  the  resources  of  our 
country — sweep  away  three-fourths  of  the  revenues  of  our  plan¬ 
ters — devote  our  merchants  and  our  manufacturers  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy — and  the  labouring  class  of  our  citizens  to  idleness  and  its 
ruinous  consequences  !  Is  this  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
prides  itselfon  its  illumination !  Is  this  the  brotherly  love  we  bear 
to  those  who  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  us — who  have 
every  possible  claim  on  our  protection  and  kindness,  and  many 
of  whom  risked  their  lives,  shed  their  blood,  and  spent  their 
fortunes,  to  secure  national  independence,  much  of  whose  value 
depends  on  protection  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  of  which 
they  are  bereft  by  a  ruinous  policy,  discarded  by  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Christendom,  except  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  United 
States. 


We  have  hazarded  a  broad,  unqualified  assertion,  that  a 
due  degree  of  encouragement  to  the  cotton  manufacture  would 
have  secured  a  domestic  market  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
raw  material,  as  to  preserve  what  was  exported  from  any 
material  reduction  of  price  abroad.  As  this  is  a  cardinal  point 
in  the  present  question,  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish  our  po¬ 
sition  so  as  to  remove  the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical. 

In  the  year  1 805,  the  whole  of  the  cotton  used  in  manufactures, 
in  the  United  States,  was  1000  bags;  in  1810,  10,000;  and  in 
1815,  90,000  ;*  of  course  it  follows,  that  the  manufacture  was 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  Weekly  Regis¬ 
ter,  voL  9.  p.,448. 
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not  introduced  to  any  considerable  extent  till  after  the  year 
1810.  In  the  Marshals’  returns  of  that  year,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  flax,  hemp  and  silk  manufac¬ 
tures,  is  stated  at  41,000,000  of  dollars.*  The  cotton  may  be 
estimated  at  about  5  or  6  millions.  In  the  short  space  of  five 
years,  that  is,  in  the  year  1815,  the  consumption  rose,  as  we 
have  stated,  to  90,000*  bags,  or  27,000,000  of  pounds,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  United  States  in  the 
most  favourable  year — and,  let  it  be  distinctly  observed,  that  it 
was  about  one-third  of  the  amount  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
any  year,  from  1802  to  1815,  except  three. 


Total  Importation  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain. 


Bag's. 

Brought  over, 

Bags. 

2,167,436 

1802 

281,383 

1810 

561,173 

1803 

238,898 

1811 

326,141 

1804 

241,610 

1812 

261,205 

1805 

252,620 

1813 

249,526 

1806 

261,738 

1814 

287,630 

1807 

282,667 

1815 

270,189 

1808 

1809 

168,138 

440,382 

4,123,301f 

2,167,436 

Average, 

294,521 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  importation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  was  294,000  bags,  of  which 
a  very  considerable  portion  must  have  been  exported.  We 
have  no  data  to  ascertain  the  quantity.  But  by  a  document 
now  before  us,  it  appears,  that  the  exportation  in  1818,  was 
nearly  60,000  bags.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  there  was 
ordy  half  that  quantity  exported  in  each  of  those  years,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  consumed  in 
1815,  more  than  one  third  of  the  average  quantity  of  cotton  used 
in  Great  Britain  in  that  year  or  any  one  for  fourteen  years  ! 

This  fact,  striking  in  itself,  acquires  great  additional  force 
from  various  considerations  connected  with  it,  some  of  which 
we  shall  detail. 

The  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  was  unremittingly  fostered 
and  protected  by  the  government,  by  absolute  prohibitions  of 
calicoes  ;  by  prohibitory  duties  of  85  per  cent,  on  cottons  gene¬ 
rally,  which  completely  secured  the  home  market;  by  draw¬ 
backs  ;  and  by  every  mode  that  ingenuity  and  sound  policy 
could  devise.  It  had  likewise  every  advantage  that  could  be 
afforded  by  most  excellent  machinery,  long  experience,  enor¬ 
mous  capitals,  and  by  access  to  the  markets  of  nearly  the 
whole  world. 


T ench  Coxe’s  Report,  55,  57. 


4  Seybert,  92. 
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What  a  contrast !  Not  much  less  than  between  a  strip¬ 
ling  half  grown,  and  a  sinewy  Hercules  possessed  of  all  the 
energies  of  manhood.  We  were  comparatively  unskilful.  Our 
machinery  was  to  be  created.  The  establishments  were  mostly 
commenced  by  persons  brought  up  to  pursuits  wholly  dissimi¬ 
lar,  and  often  with  slender  capitals.  The  manufactories  were 
conducted  often  by  very  ignorant,  and  almost  always  by  in¬ 
experienced  artists.  The  duties  on  the  rival  articles,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  were  only  15  per  cent.  Yet  under 
all  these  numerous  and  weighty  disadvantages,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  rose  to  such  maturity  in  four  or  live  years,  as  to  supply  the 
nation  with  all  the  cotton  goods  that  it  consumed  during  the 
war,  except  about  four  or  five  millions  of  prize  and  smuggled 
goods  annually.  To  this  degree  of  perfection  it  arose,  without 
bounty,  premium,  drawback,  or  any  assistance  from  govern¬ 
ment,  except  the  double  duties  imposed  for  the  sole  and  avow¬ 
ed  purpose  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  and 
merdy  through  the  exclusion  of  foreign  rivalship,  by  a  war  of 
two  years  and  a  half  duration. 

The  amount  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1815,  was  24,300,000  dollars.* 

To  this  plain  statement,  we  invite  the  calm  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens.  There  can  be  no  fairer 
mode  of  argument,  than  to  infer  what  may  be  done,  from 
what  has  been  actually  accomplished.  And  therefore  we  ask, 
whether,  after  such  a  progress  made,  under  those  discouraging 
circumstances,  there  can  be  a  doubt,  that  with  suitable  encour¬ 
agement  the  consumption  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  ?  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  simplify  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther,  having  increased  the  consumption  in  10  years,  ninety  fold, 
viz.  from  1000  bags,  or  300,000  lbs.  to  90,000  bags  or 
27,000,000  lbs.  we  should  not  be  able  in  three  or  four  years 
more  to  increase  it  from  27,000,000  to  100,000,000  lbs.  ? 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  our  cottons  in  the  British  market,  as 
stated  from  the  price  current  of  September  30,  may  lead  our 
planters  and  merchants  to  hope  that  they  will  regain  the  ground 
they  have  lost,  and  thus  lead  to  extensive  speculations.  This 
would  probably  prove  a  fatal  error  to  hundreds  of  those  who 
might  be  led  astray  by  it,  and  exhibit  another  decisive  proof 
of  the  insanity  of  a  nation  depending  on  contingent  and  fluctua¬ 
ting  foreign  markets,  when  it  can  create  and  secure  an  unfail¬ 
ing  domestic  one,  subject  to  but  slight  variations. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  topic  we  here  discuss,  will  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  submitting  to  our  fellow  citizens,  a  few  strong  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  circulars  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Liver- 
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pool  merchants,  which  bear  decisive  testimony  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  views  we  have  given  of  this  subject :  “  The  most 
«  remarkable  increase  of  imports,  has  been  in  East  India  Cot- 
“  ton  :  and  the  stock  of  this  description  is  considerably  heavier 
“  than  it  was.  But  the  consumption  of  it  is  increasing  very  ra- 
“  pidly  ;  being  now  very  probably  not  less  than  1000  bales  per 
“  week  more  than  it  was  last  year.”  Fates,  Brothers,  Sp  Co. 
Liverpool ,  July  1,  1818. 

“  Of  Tennessees  we  have  a  less  favourable  opinion.  They 
“  are  more  on  a  level  with  good  Bengals, .  and  middling  Surats  ; 
“  and  are  likely  to  accompany  them  in  any  decline.  East  In- 
“  dia  Cotton,  except  Surats  of  a  quality  that  is  convertible  to 
“  the  same  purposes  as  ordinary  Boweds  and  Orleans,  must 
“  decline ;  as  the  very  heavy  imports  are  not  likely  to  be 
“  checked  till  the  crop  of  1817.  and  perhaps  not  till  that  of 
“  1818,  is  shipped.  Surats  still  leave  a  profit;  though  Bengals 
“  lose  considerably.  But  Bengals  will  probably  decline  in  In- 
“  dia,  so  as  to  meet  the  decline  here,  and  still  continue  to  be 
“  grown  and  shipped .”  Fates,  Brothers,  <$•  Co.  Nov.  10,  1813. 

“  The  use  both  of  Bengal  and  Surat  is  become  very  con- 
siderable  ;  and  while  there  continues  so  great  a  relative  dif- 
“  ference  in  price  between  them  and  the  descriptions  with 
“  which  they  come  more  immediately  in  competition,  there 
“  seems  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  use  will  continue  to 
“  extend .”  Cropper,  Benson,  Sp  Co.  Liverpool,  11  th  Month 

50  th,  1818. 

“  Our  present  heavy  stock  of  East  India  cotton,  which  will 
“  continue  to  increase  for  some  time  yet,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
“  getting  more  into  use  by  the  spinners  altering  their  machi- 
“  nery  for  using  it,  on  account  of  the  very  low  prices,  will 
(<  prevent  any  considerable  advance  on  American  cotton  for 
“  the  greater  part  of  next  year.”  John  Richardson,  Liverpool, 
December  28 th,  1818. 

“  The  demand  there  now  is  for  good  Surat  cotton,  will 
«  very  seriously  interfere  with  American  cotton,  particularly 
uplands  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  dc- 
“  pressing  them  in  price.”  John  Richardson,  Jan.  1,  1819. 

“  From  a  review  of  the  imports  and  stock  at  the  end  of 
«  each  year,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  1818 
“  in  the  consumption  of  India  of  26,000  bags  ;  of  Brazil  also 
“  some  increase  ;  but  a  decrease  of  American  of  abwit  12000.” 
Fates,  Brothers  and  Co.  Liverpool,  Jan.  2,  1819. 

“  Upland  cotton,  the  leading  article  of  import  from  the  United 
«  States,  is  likely  to  be  much  interfered  with  by  East  India  cot - 
“  ton,  to  the  spinning  of  which  many  of  our  mills  are  adapting  their 
“  machinery,  and  many  new  ones  are  building,  solely  calculated 
“  to  consume  it.  There  seem  to  be  im  limits  to  the  quantity 
“  that  can  be  produced  in  that  country,  and  which  is  material- 
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“  ly  aided  by  the  low  price  of  labour.  Daring  the  first  six 
“  months  of  the  last  year,  they  exported  100,000  bales  more  than 
“  they  did  the  preceding  twelve  months  !  Its  extreme  low  price 
“  will  force  it  into  consumption,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  des - 
“  criptions .”  W.  James  Brown  <§’  Co.  Liverpool,  Jan.  14. 
1819. 

The  following  information  is  not  only  the  most  recent,  but 
by  far  the  most  important.  “The  demand  for  cotton  during 
“  the  whole  of  this  month  has  been  excessively  limited  ;  and 
“  the  sales  of  all  kinds  do  not  exceed  18,000  bags,  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  in  that  period,  upon  upland  of  Id.  and  New  Orleans  of 
“  |  per  lb.  >Ve  quote  Sea  Island,  ordinary  to  middling  2 6d. 
“to  29 d. ;  fair  to  good  30rZ.  to  34d.  ;  and  fine  36 d.  to  38d.  per 
“  lb.  The  small  stock  in  this  market  is  held  by  very  fewper- 
“  sons  :  and  these  prices  are  required,  although  at  the  present 
“  moment  no  sales  could  be  effected  at  these  rates  ;  and  some  of 
“  the  holders  evince  an  anxiety  to  sell.  The  importers  of  Ala- 
“  bama  cotton  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction  be- 
“  tween  this  description  and  Tennessee,  in  favour  of  the  former : 
“  but  both  kinds  are  in  the  highest  disrepute,  and  cannot  be  valued 
“  at  more  than  1 2d.  to  1 2 id.  per  lb.  East  India  cotton  is  not  quoted 
“  lower.  But  we  think  the  latest  sales,  both  of  Surat  and  Ben- 
“  gal,  have  been  on  a  decline  of  per  lb.  The  highest  quo¬ 
tation  is  only  for  the  best  Toomel.  The  present  value  of 
“  Brazil  cotton  is,  of  Pernambuco  18d.  to  19d. ;  Bahia  ]6i d. 
“  to  18<Z. :  and  Maranham  16 id.  to  17 d.  per  lb,  The  accounts 
“  of  the  trade  in  Manchester  are  very  unfavourable  ;  and  the  ab- 
“  sence  of  demand,  either  for  twist  or  goods,  is  severely  felt.  It 
“  is  not,  however,  generally  supposed  that  the  spinners  will, 
“  in  any  case,  materially  diminish  their  works  for  several 
“  months ;  when,  if  suspension  of  shipments  to  the  United 
«  States  should  still  continue,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
“  proceed  on  this  very  extensive  scale.”  Rathbone,  Hodgson  <$* 
Co.  Liverpool,  Sept.  30,  1819. 

To  the  sober  reflection  of  the  cotton  planters  we  submit 
these  important  facts.  They  cannot  be  too  deeply  or  serious¬ 
ly  weighed.  Their  dearest  interests  are  vitally  involved  in 
them.  Abstracted  from  all  considerations  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  their  country,  which  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  policy  hitherto  pursued — as  well  as  of  the  wide-spread 
scene  of  ruin  that  has  swallowed  up  the  fortunes  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens,  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufactures,  their  own  interest  most  explicitly 
points  out  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  different  policy,  and 
securing  to  themselves  a  home  market,  beyond  the  control 
of  foreign  nations.  Had  this  market  been  thus  secured, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  cotton 
at  present  raised  in  this  country  would,  we  repeat,  have  been 
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consumed  at  home,  that  the  quantity  exported  would  have-ex- 
perienced  little  reduction  of  price. 

The  contrast  between  the  situation  of  the  British  and 
American  manufacturers  is  extremely  striking,  and  must  mor¬ 
tify  the  pride  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  citizen  who 
feels  an  interest  in  the  credit  of  our  government  and  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  The  British  manufacturers,  completely  secured 
in  the  home  market  by  prohibitions,  and  prohibitory  duties,  are 
struggling,  with  all  their  energies,  to  monopolize  not  only  our 
markets,  but  those  of  half  the  world.  In  this  contest,  they  are 
aided  in  every  way  that  can  be  devised  by  a  government, 
which  many  of  our  citizens  affect  to  despise.  Whereas,  our 
manufacturers  only  contend  for  the  humble  boon  of  security 
in  the  domestic  market  ;  and  with  whom  do  they  contend  ? 
not  with  foreign  nations — but  with  their  fellow  citizens  in 
congress,  whom  they  merely  request  to  afford  them  a  portion 
of  that  protection,  which,  as  we  have  often  repeated,  England, 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  nearly  all  the  other  governments 
of  Europe  afford  their  subjects  engaged  in  manufactures. 

This  paragraph  would  require  a  volume  of  explanations — 
but  we  must  be  brief ;  and,  referring  to  our  former  addresses, 
shall  barely  observe, 

I.  That  Austria  prohibits  the  importation,  throughout  her 
whole  dominions,  of  all  kinds  of  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures. 

II.  That  England  prohibits  silks,  laces,  calicoes,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  gold,  with  various  other  articles;  and  subjects  cot¬ 
tons  generally  to  85  per  cent — glass  to  114 — and  chequered 
linens,  manufactures  of  leather,  tanned  hides,  Ac.  Ac.  to  142 
per  cent. 

III.  That  Russia  prohibits  above  two  hundred  articles,  among 
which  are  all  manufactures  of  wool,  printed  cottons,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery,  silk,  iron,  leather,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

IV.  That  France  prohibits  cotton  twist,  manufactures  of 
wool,  silk,  leather,  steel,  iron,  brass,  tin,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  as  already  often  stated,  that  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  those  countries  enjoy  a  degree  of  fostering  care 
and  protection  from  their  respective  governments  which  our 
citizens  of  that  class  have  never  experienced — and  the  want  of 
which  has  not  only  ruined  hundreds  of  them — but  inflicted 
more  lasting  injury  on  this  country  in  four  years,  than  it  could 
have  suffered  in  a  war  of  twice  the  duration. 

We  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  majority  in  Congress 
is  composed  of  manufacturers  ;  and  that  such  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  imported ‘from  Odessa,  and  of 
cotton  from  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  those  articles  below  the  fair  rate  of  affording  a  profit  to 
the  cultivator.  Suppose  that  the  farmers  and  planters,  at 
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every  stage  of  their  progress  to  ruin,  were  to  supplicate  Con¬ 
gress  either  to  prohibit,  or  discourage  by  high  duties,  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat,  flour  and  cotton  ?  Suppose,  further,  that 
the  majority  in  Congress,  resolutely  determined  to  buy  those 
articles  « •where  they  could  be  had  cheapest ,”  steadily  reject¬ 
ed  their  petition.  What  opinion,  fellow  citizens,  would  you 
form  on  such  conduct  ?  would  it  not  meet  with  your  most 
marked  disapprobation  ?  But  is  it  not  precisely  the  con¬ 
duct  that  has  been  pursued  towards  the  manufacturers  ?  Have 
they  not,  in  their  career  to  ruin,  earnestly  and  respectfully  so¬ 
licited  protection  from  Congress  ?  Have  not  their  entreaties 
been  rejected?*  Have  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  been 
sacrificed  by  the  ruinous  policy  of  purchasing  cheap  goods 
abroad  ?  And  has  not  the  nation  at  large  shared  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  inflicted  on  them  ? 


P.  S.  We  have  heretofore  submitted  various  statements  prov¬ 
ing  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  our  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  and  other  foreign  nations  in  the  cotton  trade.  We  now 
present  it  in  a  new  point  of  view. 

We  take  the  case  of  a  company  of  cotton  manufacturers  in 
Manchester,  commencing  with  a  bale  and  a  half  of  cotton,  at 
fifty  dollars  per  bale,  which  is  the  present  price;  working  it 
up  in  two  months  into  cotton  cloths,  at  twenty  cents  per  yard ; 
investing  the  proceeds  in  cotton ;  manufacturing  this  cotton  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  thus  in  regular  succession,  prosecuting 
the  business,  as  is  usual  in  such  manufactories.  It  will  excite 
astonishment,  and  appear  incredible,  but  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  ill  the  space  of  twenty  months  they  can  purchase  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  bale  and  a  half,  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  States. 

We  allow  50  lbs.  per  bale  for  waste;  let  the  proceeds  of  the 
half  bale  go  for  the  payment  of  wages;  and  assume  four  yards 
of  cotton,  at  20  cents  per  yard,  as  the  product  of  each  pound 
of  cotton. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  20  cents  is  a  low  average.  We  re¬ 
ceive  cambrics  and  muslins  as  high  as  a  dollar,  and  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  yard. 

*  Of  above  forty  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  1816-ir,  by  different  bodies  of  manufacturers,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  praying  for  relief,  there  -was  not  one  read  in  the  house — and 
nearly  half  of  them  • were  never'reported  on  by  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manu¬ 
factures.  There  was  not  one  of  them  successful,  although  the  ruin  suffered  by 
some,  and  impending  over  others  of  the  petitioners,  had  every  possible  claim 
to  prompt  and  effectual  redress.  On  this  treatment  of  constituents,  no  com¬ 
ment  is  necessary. 


First  operation. — Two  months. 

One  bale  of  cotton,  net  250  lbs.,  produces  1000  yirds,  which  at 
20  cents  amount  to .  g  200 

Second  operation. — Four  months. 

200  dollars  purchase  4  bales,  which  produce  4000  yards  at  20 
cents . 800 

Third  operation. — Six  months. 

800  dollars  purchase  16  bales,  which  produce  16,000  yards  at  20 
cents . 3,200 

Fourth  operation. — Eight  months. 

3.200  dollars  purchase  64  bales,  which  produce  64,000  yards  at 

20  cents . 12,800 

Fifth  operation. — Ten  months. 

12,800  dollars  purchase  256  bales,  which  produce  256,000  yards 
at  20  cents . 51,200 

Sixth  operation. —  Twelve  months. 

51.200  dollars  purchase  1024  bales,  which  will  produce  1,024,000 

yards  at  20  cents . -  .  204,800 


Seventh  operation. — Fourteen  months. 


204,800  dollars  purchase  4,096  bales,  which  will  produce 
4,096,000  yards  at  20  cents  ------  819,200 


Eighth  operation. — Sixteen  months. 

819,200  dollars  purchase  16,384  bales,  which  produce  16,384,000 
yards  at  20  cents  . .  3,276,800 


JVinth  operation. — Eighteen  months. 

3,276,800  dollars  purchase  65,536  bales,  which  produce  65,536,000 
yards  at  20  cents  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  13,107,200 


Tenth  operation. — Twenty  months. 

13,107,200  dollars  purchase  262,144  bales  which  produce 
262,144,000  yards  at  20  cents  -  -  -  -  g  62,428,800 


This  sum,  at  the  present  prices  of  our  staples,  would  proba¬ 
bly  purchase  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 

This  statement  affords  a  clue  to  the  wealth,  power,  and  re¬ 
sources  of  Great  Britain — and  to  the  impoverishment  of  this 
country. 
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We  present  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view. 


We  exported  last  year  to  Great  Britain  •  bales  of  cotton  205,881 

Equal  to . .  .  lbs.  61,764,300 

Deduct  for  waste,  50  lbs.  per  bale  .....  10,294,050 

Pounds  net  .........  51,470,250 

Producing  at  four  yards  to  the  pound  -  -  -  yards  205,881,000 

Which  at  20  cents  per  yard  amount  to  §41, 176, 200 

Supposing  we  sold  the  whole  of  the  ra\f  cotton  at  30  cents,  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  United  States  ......  18,529,290 

Leaving  a  clear  gain  to  Great  Britain  of  22,646,910 

If  the  exports  of  cotton  to  that  country  this  year  are  equal  to  the 
last,  and  average  20  cents  per  lb.  it  makes  an  addition  to  the 
British  profit  of .  6,176,430 

Total . #  .  .  .  28,823,340 


Every  dollar  of  this  sum  might  be  saved  to  this  country,  by 
a  proper  tariff'. 
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